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Research alone does not change practice. This is true in every field, be it engineering, 
education, or law. Studies are not enough to shift the day-to-day practice and habits 
of professionals; just putting information into someone’s hands does not help them 


understand how to use that information to improve their work. 


Part of the reason is human nature; change is difficult. Another reason is that it takes 
work to make a study relevant to what's happening on the ground. Plus, practitioners 
are often skeptical of experts. Academics, after all, often seem far-removed from the 


daily work experience. 


‘This issue brief attempts to address the research-practice gap in the education space. 
First, it describes some challenges in applying research to educational practice. It then 
outlines research-practice partnerships (RPPs)—mutually beneficial collaborations 
between research scientists and education leaders that can narrow the gap between 
research and practice. 


Finally, the brief proposes the creation of state-level education capacity centers, which 
would help leaders in state and local education departments use research to inform 
practice. Although there is a wealth of education research, most studies do not reflect 

the context in which district and state education leaders operate. Several state education 
agencies already have their own research offices, but these offices often do not have the 
money or personnel to fulfill the state’s many research needs.’ Especially at the district 
level, education departments often do not have the capacity to interpret and try to imple- 
ment the latest research in a timely way. For one thing, education departments struggle 
to attract and retain research scientists on staff.” Second, research offices are often the first 
to be cut when budgets decline. And because education departments are subject to rap- 
idly evolving local, state, and national political contexts, the priorities that they face are 
constantly changing, and the majority of time is spent fulfilling accountability reporting 


requirements, not research on how to improve teaching and learning. 


Education capacity centers would address these barriers by facilitating and supporting 
RPPs between education leaders and external researchers. Nearly every state has at 
least one premier research institution, but not enough is done to promote collabora- 
tion between research systems and school systems. 


Education capacity centers would bridge the divide by matching researchers and 
education leaders; supporting collaborative projects around problems or practice; and 
engaging practitioners across a given state on the implications of the findings for their 
districts. The centers could be funded through a mix of public and private funds and 
administered either in or outside the state education agency. Legislation that estab- 
lishes the centers could identify a dedicated revenue stream or earmark a reasonable 
amount of an existing appropriation to support them. 


RPPs have proven to be useful in helping leaders improve student outcomes. State 
education capacity centers would expand these partnerships, as well as direct more 
government funding beyond the private sector—to instead support RPPs—to serve 


a larger public good. 


Background 


Thirty years ago, Chicago Public Schools embarked on a bold experiment. Following 
a major teacher strike and massive public dissatisfaction, the district dismantled itself 
and gave decision-making power to community-led local school councils. To accom- 
pany this experiment, local and state leaders established the University of Chicago 
Consortium on School Research to study the impacts of the local school councils and 


every major reform thereafter.” 


Chicago's experiment with decentralization did not last long, with decision-making 
authority shortly restored to the city.* But the consortium has withstood the test of 
time; it continues to provide local leaders in Chicago—and in the rest of the coun- 

try—with independently produced, timely information on how its range of policies 


and programs are performing in the city. 


Unfortunately, Chicago is unusual in having such strong research capacity—many of 
today’s school districts do not have robust in-house research and evaluation efforts. 
More often, school districts struggle to apply lessons from research, largely because 
their organizations do not have the adequate personnel or time to do so.° 


To be sure, schools want to engage with the latest research to help them improve. But 
state and local education departments are responsible for every aspect of operating 
schools, from hiring and supervising staff to deciding how and which subjects students 


learn. These agencies are largely set up to complete these functions in compliance with 


state and federal laws, not to respond to the latest research findings. 
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Yet to an increasing degree, state and local education departments are trying to apply 
the latest research to improve the quality of education that students receive. Federal 
lawmakers have incentivized efforts to expand research use by requiring state and 
local leaders to use evidence when designing interventions to improve their lowest- 
performing schools and districts.° But local education agencies need support behind 


simple incentives to incorporate research into their work more effectively. 


Across the country, several districts have followed Chicago’s example and built rela- 
tionships with their local research communities to better understand and learn from 
what is happening in their schools. But geographic distance between education leaders 
and research institutions, as well as a lack of interested researchers, prevent many com- 


munities with struggling schools from taking the same action. 


A disconnect between research and practice 


There is not a linear pathway from evidence to decision-making. Officials in school districts 
or state departments of education often struggle to find research relevant to their specific 
contexts. This issue is not necessarily a concern of the researchers producing the studies, 
and studies on a particular subject may have contradictory findings. Further, previously 
held professional experiences or beliefs, organizational priorities, and political demands 
influence how education leaders interpret this evidence and ultimately make decisions.’ 


Furthermore, a lot of attention has focused on “effectiveness” research to evaluate whether 


a specific practice or program, once implemented, affects an education outcome.® 


Federal policymakers have tried to encourage district- and state-level leaders to use 
research—largely by trying to improve the quality of research produced, making research 
more available to state and local leaders, and adopting evidence requirements.’ The logic 
behind this approach makes sense, but primarily focusing on research production and 
dissemination has done little to address the real-world challenges that keep education 
departments from using research. Evidence does not suggest that dissemination of effec- 


tiveness research in and of itself actually changes what practitioners do."° 


In order for state and local leaders to use research-based interventions to improve 
schools, there need to be policies that reflect how these leaders actually use research to 
make decisions. Studies have shown that practitioners prefer research that can inform 
their own improvement efforts, rather than effectiveness research." This type of research 
can include traditional improvement science, but also descriptive analyses of how 
national issues affect a specific district or school, as well as the development of student 
on-track indicators or school climate measures to assess how students and schools 

are faring. Research focused on improvement is co-constructed by practitioners and 
researchers, and it is rooted in the challenges of practitioners’ everyday work. Policy 
should support the creation of this type of research, as well as develop school districts’ 


and state education departments’ capacity to use findings to implement changes. 
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The Philadelphia School District's 


Office of Research and Evaluation 

Philadelphia's Office of Evaluation, Research, and Accountability houses the Office of 
Research and Evaluation, which builds partnerships throughout the city’s research com- 
munity and beyond, leveraging these relationships to improve the district. Philadelphia is 
home to a range of world-class research institutions such as the University of Pennsylvania, 
various research consortia, and independent research organizations. 


The district’s Office of Evaluation, Research, and Accountability pursues and maintains 
partnerships with personnel from these organizations and provides information to inform 
day-to-day decision-making in the district. It supports the district’s central office and 
school staff.’ 


Research-practice partnerships 


RPPs can help produce actionable research and help practitioners interpret and apply 
findings. Cynthia Coburn, William Penuel, and Kimberly Geil, who are established 
leaders in this field, define RPPs as “long term, mutualistic collaborations between 
practitioners and researchers that are intentionally organized to investigate problems 
of practice and solutions for improving district outcomes.’ 


When operationalized, RPPs can take several forms. Some are partnerships between 
district research leads and outside researchers who study the impacts of district policy 
while producing independent, generalizable, and publicly available studies. Other 
RPPs consist of researchers and senior leaders working together to use research to 
design new interventions and test their effectiveness. RPPs could also help multiple 
practitioners and researchers form a network in which they develop and test new pro- 
grams, then share findings among the larger network.'* 


Regardless of the specific form that an RPP takes, however, these relationships have 
several overarching commonalities. In all types of RPPs, researchers and practitioners 
work together to decide on a research agenda that addresses both practitioners’ needs 


and researchers’ interests. 


Equally important, members on both sides of the relationship are committed to 
working together for the long term. In an RPP, the emphasis is on working together 
to build knowledge over time, through an iterative process of implementation 

and evaluation, rather than just producing one product.'* Because of these spe- 
cific features, RPP relationships can better align the effectiveness knowledge that 
researchers tend to produce with the more applicable, improvement research that 
practitioners seek out.'® The research that RPPs generate can be more useful than 
effectiveness research conducted in other districts because it is conducted under 


local conditions with the district’s own students and schools. 
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RPPs have a strong potential to help local and state education departments build capac- 
ity and better use research to ultimately improve student outcomes, but several obstacles 
prevent their widespread adoption. This is primarily because school districts and state 
departments of education have missions and purposes that are fundamentally differ- 

ent from those of research universities, where many researchers who support RPPs are 
housed. These researchers may also work in nonprofit research organizations. This results 
in conflicting organizational structures between these two types of institutions, which 
make it difficult for members to come together to develop and sustain RPPs. 


The UChicago Consortium for School Research 


The University of Chicago Consortium for School Research was established in 1990. After 
Chicago experimented with decentralizing governance of its public schools, the consor- 
tium was created to study the impacts of that decision and of subsequent reforms. 


Researchers from the University of Chicago, Chicago Public Schools, and other local organi- 
zations make up the consortium, and a nonpartisan steering committee with multiagency 
representation oversees it.’ Recently, the consortium has evaluated the city’s high-school 
student assignment system to help policymakers better understand the impact of various 
criteria involved in the assignment algorithm.'® 


In addition, research conducted through the consortium has helped school and district lead- 
ers focus their attention on high school students’ ninth-grade coursework, after determining 
that students’ grades were more predictive of high school success than were test scores.'® 

An independent study found that Chicago public school students learned the most when 
compared with their peers in any other school district in the nation from 2009 through 2014, 
and stakeholders broadly agree that the consortium contributed to this success.”° 


Barriers and obstacles for RPPs 


In September 2017, the Center for American Progress convened nearly 30 experts 
involved in RPPs to assess the field’s present state and identify areas where policy 
interventions could facilitate the creation and maintenance of these relationships. 


Policy experts from all levels of government, RPP leaders, and research leaders from 
the nation’s largest school districts were in attendance. Aside from the clear reality that 
in some places, there simply are not enough researchers to partner actively with local 
and state education agencies for the long term, participants identified the following as 
the most significant structural challenges that inhibit the use of RPPs:”' 


* Education agencies vary in their capacity to use research. For a variety of reasons, 
school districts and state departments of education can have limited capacity to 
participate in an RPP. It can be challenging to find qualified researchers to work in 


education agencies, and it has been difficult for school districts to maintain research 


positions when subject to budget cuts, as research is less of an immediate concern.” 
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And even when education departments have research personnel, these personnel 
often do not have the time to engage in long-term projects and analyses, focused 


instead on their short-term compliance work. 


Education agencies and research institutions have conflicting priorities. Education 
agencies oversee schools or districts, while research universities are focused on 
producing research. Although not all researchers who participate in RPPs work at 

a university, many do. The tenure incentive system from which university-based 
researchers benefit encourages them to produce generalizable research, while education 
department leaders need clear answers to immediate, pressing local concerns.” 


* It is difficult to secure consistent funding. It is hard for members on both ends 
of RPPs to find adequate funding to support capacity-building and infrastructure 
for research. Right now, private foundations are a major funding source, but RPPs 
need stable funding that can withstand leadership changes on the public sector 


side of the partnership.” 


Despite these shortcomings, RPPs have a strong potential to bridge the gap between 
research and practice. Researchers use their expertise to collect, compile, and analyze 
information, and they support practitioners engaged in the day-to-day work of using 
the data and research to make decisions. Because these relationships are long-term in 
nature, researchers can compile a significant amount of data and research over time. 
This enables them to bring a unique knowledge of institutional history to districts.” 
In this way, RPPs help school districts and state departments of education build their 


own capacity to use and generate research effectively. 


Creating state-level education capacity centers 


Because of the challenges outlined above, it can be difficult for RPPs to succeed with- 
out considerable support. Specifically, RPPs need an adequate infrastructure, both in 
terms of physical resources and ample staff time, to coordinate and overcome potential 
organizational barriers. Right now, many RPPs depend primarily on private philan- 
thropy for support, even though there are limited sources for federal funding.” But 
since these relationships can meet a pressing public need, the state level of government 
should do more to support RPPs. 


At the federal level, the Institute of Education Sciences’ Regional Educational Laboratory 
(REL) Program partners researchers with practitioners to conduct and use applied 
research.” But the RELs are not able to cover all the education-research needs of states 
and localities. Moreover, RELs are dependent on federal appropriations for support, 

and bureaucratic regulations somewhat constrain the work RELs are able to do. A state- 


level entity designed to bridge institutional divides and foster long-term collaboration 
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between researchers and education department leaders would make RPPs a more realis- 
tic, attainable option. State-level education capacity centers would serve as RPP incuba- 


tors. They would support education departments’ capacity for greater research use by: 


* Facilitating a process to match researchers with local or state education agency 
personnel: Geographic distance between research institutions and education 
agencies can make it difficult to develop and sustain an RPP. Other times, it may 
be that there are not enough suitable researchers to partner with every education 
agency in need. A state’s education capacity center would match education 
department leaders with researchers based on a state needs assessment and the 


education department’s ability to participate in an RPP effectively. 


Soliciting and evaluating joint proposals for long-term collaborative agendas that 
address local or state priorities: Trust is essential to developing and maintaining an 
RPP.* A state’s education capacity center would oversee an application process that 
would require all members of the potential RPP to come together to create a joint 
agenda and collaborative projects. The center could also assist education leaders in 
preparing to work with researchers. 


Awarding initial funding to develop infrastructure: It is easy for members of an RPP 
to obtain funding for specific projects but fairly difficult to secure funding for the 
startup costs necessary to support collaborative work.” A state’s education capacity 
center would provide the funding necessary to build the infrastructure to support 
RPPs and would cover the cost of usable databases and other physical equipment, 
as well as coordinating staff members’ time and finalizing partnership agreements or 


memoranda of understanding. 


Providing technical assistance to structure the partnership and identify long-term 
funding sources: After developing infrastructure for an RPP, the researchers and 
practitioners would need funding to support specific projects. A state’s education 
capacity center would help connect members of the RPP with sustainable, long-term 
funding sources, as well as provide any additional technical assistance necessary to 


sustain the relationship. 


Fostering a statewide network to use the findings to improve local systems: A state’s 
education capacity center would bring together those participating in an RPP from 
across the state to create an improvement community network. Members of this 
network would meet periodically to share findings from their collaborative projects, 
allowing practitioners who are not in an RPP supported by an education capacity 
center to benefit from this work as well. 


Education capacity centers would be established through state legislation and could 
either be part of the state education agency or operate independently, depending on 
a given state’s needs or context. They could also be funded by private groups and exist 


as a nonprofit. In states that opt for a semipublic agency, a board with representation 
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from state education agencies, governor’s offices, and legislatures—as well as repre- 
sentation from the state teachers’ union, higher education, and district leadership— 
communities could govern the center. In states that already have a strong capacity for 
research use in the state education agency, the education capacity center would be a 
natural extension in that it would build the capacity of districts to use research better. 


EdCo 


Last year, Maryland state Sen. Bill Ferguson (D) introduced S.B. 0908, which would create 
the Maryland Education Development Collaborative (EdCo). EdCo would be a quasi-public 
state-level agency that fosters innovative school designs and practices by funding and sup- 
porting RPPs in Maryland and by spreading findings from their research across the state. 
EdCo would make recommendations to the state Board of Education, General Assembly, 
and local school districts, as well as support studies consistent with pressing priorities. 
EdCo would be the first entity of its kind in the nation.° 


Conclusion 


Education capacity centers that cultivate RPPs at the state level would help many more 
school districts leverage research to improve educational outcomes for students. RPPs 
provide a promising model, but the institutional obstacles—combined with geo- 
graphic realities and a limited number of researchers—puts these relationships out of 


reach for too many schools and districts. 


Research is an essential part of the school improvement process. The nation’s public 
schools have a long way to go to provide every child with the opportunity to obtain 
a great education, and an education capacity center would help more schools and 


districts take necessary steps forward. 


Ulrich Boser is a senior fellow at the Center for American Progress. Abel McDaniels is a 


research associate for K-12 Education at the Center. 
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